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THE INHERENT RIGHT.* 

BY THE EDITOR. 

It seemed to the Directors of tiie Equal Franchise Society that 
this, the last of the series of these meetings, should be addressed 
by one of their own number. That is why I was asked and con- 
sented to speak to you this afternoon. But when the time came 
to fix upon a specific subject, or rather a specific phase of the 
whole subject, I confess that I expressed no little difficulty. So 
well, so thoroughly, so accurately and so convincingly have the 
various aspects been presented to you that there seemed little or 
nothing left to say. Finally, I suggested " The Inherent Eight," 
meaning, of course, the prerogative of every human being to stand 
upon a basis of perfect equality with respect to every privilege 
conferred by God or nature, or both, alongside any other human 
being, without regard to sex. With that purpose in mind, I 
formulated a thesis which naturally impressed me as being both 
convincing and conclusive. But a secondary thought arose — one 
better, perhaps, from the view-point of effectiveness. Why should 
I not endeavor to answer the direct question: What is the gain 
to be derived by civilization, from enabling women to exercise 
the electoral franchise ? But the simplicity of the answer seemed 
to equal, if not indeed to surpass, the distinctness of the inquiry. 
Primarily the strengthening of the State, incidentally the bene- 
fiting of themselves, would be the response, each proposition be- 
ing, in my judgment, capable of demonstration so definite as to 
persuade any honest mind. Yet again feeling that such a presen- 
tation might properly be regarded as unessential and even per- 
haps as superfluous, I concluded that, in view of the circum- 
stances, I might better summarize briefly the results of the winter's 
work, and in passing touch upon the two phases, to which refer- 
ence has been made. 

* Speech of George Harvey to the Equal Franchise Society at the Gar- 
den Theatre, New York, Thursday, March 24th. 
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We cannot hope to personify the arguments against Equal 
Suffrage because none has been adduced. Consideration is re- 
stricted sharply to mere objections to the fundamental principle 
which constitutes the basis of and the reason for the existence 
of this society. True, there is nothing that is novel in the carp- 
ing, nor can we detect much that savors of singularity among the 
carpers; and yet, despite the fact that all efforts on the part 
of the Society to fetch them face to face have been unavailing, 
it would be unbecoming in us to ignore what they are supposed 
to represent. Consequently, it becomes our duty to examine with 
tolerant spirit all that we can lay our hands upon, namely, the 
reverberations. The speakers who have preceded me have done 
their parts so well that familiarity with petty cavilling has in- 
deed bred contempt. But let us not blind our eyes to the truth 
that only iteration and reiteration can conquer the sodden fires 
of superstition, bigotry and inertia. 

THE VENERABLE TEACHER. 

To the ear of recollection sound the objections. Before the 
vision of mind appear the objectors. Through the mist of studied 
aloofness they emerge one by one. Behold the venerable teacher 
bearing bravely his burden of prejudice. He steps forward. With 
quavering voice he declares that when women carry muskets and 
fight for their country, then they can vote, but not until then, 
unless over his dead body. His say is ended. His legs are feeble. 
Tottering, he resumes his place. But his blow has been delivered, 
and he rejoices in the self-satisfaction that it has reached a vital 
spot. Physical capacity to bear arms, the requisite of exercising 
the franchise. That is the determination, definite and final. 
Thirty long years ago by his own rule of thumb, his right to vote 
would have ceased. Under the existing military regulations of 
the United States, I should have lost mine on the 16th day of 
last month. By the same prescription three-fourths, at least, of 
the college professors, teachers, professional men, clergymen, 
leaders in industry, men of affairs and all others engaged in 
sedentary occupations would be barred. All who are weak or 
crippled for whatever reason, feeble in body, however strong in 
mind, would be disqualified, and the destinies of the nation would 
be placed confidingly in the strong hands of the prize-fighters, the 
blacksmiths and the hod-carriers. 
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THE STATESMAN. 

Steps forward a statesman, we need not mention names — any 
statesman — a diplomat as well : " When all the women want the 
vote they should have it. When that time comes, I shall support 
their demand, but I will not force it upon them." A happy 
suggestion, an easy solution ! Fifty years ago there lived states- 
men who took the identical position in a case absolutely parallel. 
Did the slaves want to be freed ? No ! If an honest poll could 
have been taken among all the American negroes in 1860, surely 
not one-third and probably not one-tenth would have made an 
affirmative declaration. How familiar to-day would be the as- 
sertions that they then would have made ! They were sheltered 
and cared for, as women are now. They did not wish to assume 
responsibilities, as women shrink from the performance of duties 
now. They were ignorant, as the most loquacious of women plead 
ignorance now. Their sphere was the cabin, as it is of 
women now. They had their lords and masters to do their 
thinking, to guide them, to save their bodies, their souls and 
their children, as women have now. Such unquestionably would 
have been the attitude of a vast majority of those American slaves, 
if the test proposed to-day could have been made effectually then. 

But what of the remaining tenth, whose instincts and aspira- 
tions cried out for freedom? Were their hopes and longings to 
be disregarded because they were in the minority ? Was that the 
position assumed by the American people under the guidance 
of Abraham Lincoln? To the everlasting glory of this great 
Republic be it answered, No! There was in the minds of the 
patriots of that day no thought or suggestion of seeking utterance 
from the mass of negroes so long as one slave out of millions 
desired his freedom. Compromise between right and wrong was 
held to be impossible then. Is it so now? Or are American 
women beneath the slaves from Africa in the consideration of 
American men ? 

THE LADY. 

Another, a lady, asks, "But surely you do not wish the bad 
women to have the vote?" Why not? Because perchance their 
sphere is the home? But what do you mean by bad women? 
And with a gulp she answers, " Why, the prostitutes." Oh yes, 
the prostitutes ! Male or female or both ? The bad women only, 
to be sure. So! And then we are asked to view the picture. 
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How vivid and frightful it is ! When we were children at school, 
we shuddered at graphic descriptions of trips across the Siberian 
plains. We shivered in anguish at the plight of the wayfarers as 
they listened dismayed to the howling of wolves coming nearer 
and nearer, lapping their chops in keen and hungry anticipation 
of the prey about to fall into their grasp. But pitiful and heart- 
rending as were those scenes portrayed to our imaginations, they 
were as nothing compared to that which we now hear foretold of 
what will happen when women get the vote. If we are to believe 
the reverberations which constantly reach and almost paralyze 
our senses, a great army of abandoned women, regiments of out- 
casts, brigades of prostitutes are waiting, waiting, waiting only 
for the word to stream forth like wolves from their lair and rush 
with frenzied eyes to grasp with eager hands the ballot-box. Truly 
a dire foreboding ! 

But has it ever occurred to anybody to inquire what this great 
army would do when it had achieved its purpose? How would 
these imagined millions use the ballot? For whom and what 
would they vote? I ask the lady. Why, for everything that is 
bad. But how, they being ignorant in common with all women, 
would they know what was good and what was bad ? The answer 
is as certain as fate. The bad men would tell them. The bad 
men would tell them. Yes, and make them do it. So in theory, 
as in practice, wherever equal suffrage has been tried, no "bad 
woman" — no, not one would ever go to the polls at all unless 
driven there by a man. Now I am ready to answer the question. 
Am I willing that prostitutes should have the right to vote ? Yes, 
absolutely and unqualifiedly. As contrasted with the bestial 
creature, who defames the image in which he was created by 
trading in human flesh and blood, a thousand times yes. Better 
that ninety-and-nine depraved women, dragged to the ballot-box 
by their more depraved master, should vote wrong than that one 
should be deprived of a single opportunity to vote for the means 
to save her own poor soul ! There never was and never will 
be a woman in whose breast does not live to her dying day the 
spark of hope of redemption. T refer you, my lady, to the 
words of your gentle Christ, spoken to the outcast Mary 
Magdalene. And T ask all men and all women who take 
this ignoble position: Why not make the test universal? It is 
very easy. Let the qualification of voting be, without distinction 
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of sex, observance of the seventh commandment! If vice and 
virtue are to be recognized as determining factors in the granting 
of the privilege, surely none can deny the fairness of the proposal. 
And its adoption would serve more purposes than one. It would 
eliminate vastly more than the ignorant and vicious vote. It 
would enhance beyond measure the satisfaction of those who op- 
pose equal suffrage, because, forsooth, they prefer restricted suf- 
frage. There can be no doubt as to what the enforcement of this 
decree would accomplish. It would, indeed, restrict the suffrage. 
The only danger is that there might not be a sufficient number of 
men saved out of the wreck to hold the offices. 

THE FAIR-MINDED MAN. 

Appears the practical man of business, fair-minded, open- 
minded, professedly broad-minded. Yes, he allows, equal suf- 
frage is right enough theoretically, but how does it work? Has 
there been any marked improvement where it has been tried? 
Only facts count with a practical man. And the answer is : Find 
the facts for yourself. If, as you admit, the proposition is 
ethically sound, the burden of proof that it is impracticable rests, 
not upon us, but upon you. We can submit the record of results. 
We have done so. But in truth the obligation is yours. So we 
say: Find any nation, state or city where equal suffrage has 
wrought injury to the common weal, find any nation, state or 
city wherein repeal of equal suffrage, once adopted, has ever been 
seriously advocated or even proposed; then and not till then 
will your question of practicability merit consideration. Mean- 
while let becoming stillness control your tongue. 

But the ignorant vote ? Ah yes, the ignorant vote. Too many 
have the franchise now. Intelligence should rule. Eestricted 
suffrage is the crying need. A property qualification, too ! So ! 
Then why is there no such qualification? Why is there no re- 
striction? You have the power. You have had it for more 
than a hundred years. Why does that which you regard as the 
gravest menace continue to exist? Are men unable or unwilling 
to achieve reform? Look ahead! Is the prospect of the next 
century a whit more encouraging under the rule of men ex- 
clusively? Then why not include the women? Surely this con- 
dition, so perilous in your estimation, could be no worse. It 
might be bettered. In any case clearly, after a hundred years 
vol. cxci. — no. 654. 45 
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of futile endeavor, this is your only recourse. Why not, then, 
accept it like — well, like a man ? 

But women lack practical knowledge. They are idealists. They 
lack experience. Even those who own property cannot protect it. 
True, they cannot. Why? Because the corporation withholds 
the privilege? No. The corporation is more just than the State. 
More than forty per cent, of the stockholders of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad are women. They can and do vote for directors of their 
company. But when State or nation proposes arbitrary rate re- 
ductions or excessive taxation that would sweep away the divi- 
dends, who decides? Who has the power? Who elect the men 
who make the laws? Those who own nearly one-half of the 
great property ? Not they ! The Huns who work the mines, the 
Italians who lay the rails, but not the women who own the shares. 
A property qualification, did you say? Then let the highly hon- 
ored State emerge from the darkness of shameful discrimination 
and stand beside the much-derided corporation in the sunlight of 
justice, fairness and right. 

THE HOME. 

But the home! Yes, yes, the sphere, the home, the spherical 
home, bounded on the north by eating, on the east by sleeping, 
on the west by praying and on the south by tatting, with the 
god of petty tyrannies ruling over all. Have you a wife, good 
man? Does she go to the opera? Stop her. There is danger 
in the air. She might prefer Wagner while you affect De Koven. 
She might say so. Heaven forbid, but if not, Heaven pity the 
dove of domestic felicity! Does she go a-shopping? Bid her 
cease. She may discover that casting a ballot is no more arduous 
than "trying on." Does she read the papers and magazines? 
Burn them. Ideas may enter her head. Does she speak except 
when spoken to? Refer her to St. Paul! Does she think she 
thinks ? Scowl ! Be shocked ! Above all, be firm ! Place her 
hand upon the cradle and bid her rock and be content that now 
she rules the world. 

Oh, for the good old days, those happy days of Athens, when 
wives were locked in darkened rooms and, gnawing, mumbling, 
beating their poor wings against their cages, were made to under- 
stand that isolation is a duty and virtue is its own enforced re- 
ward. There was the acme of pagan felicity, the logical and 
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perfect development of the lauded, spherical, circumscribed Chris- 
tian home. What matters that Athens sank into degradation and 
ruin? Was not the wife protected? Was not the woman fed? 
Saved from contact with the rude, rough world, her femininity 
preserved, her glorious dependence established by law and custom, 
all distractions eliminated, freed from all earthly obligations ex- 
cept to fetch imbeciles into the world, so she could and did exist 
till Death reached out a merciful hand and bid her hence in happy 
consciousness of woman's functions well performed. 

THE BANKER. 

Advances to the centre of the platform, the platform of the 
Metropolitan Temple, if you please, a banker, a well-known 
banker, an author, too, of greater or less distinction, a moralist 
and philosopher, a maker of epigrams, his intellect a depository 
of jewels of expression, of veritable gems of thought. From the 
collection we select a few of the most sparkling. Lest their lustre 
be dimmed by the handling, let us behold them in their un- 
tarnished glory, gleaming to the eye, dazzling the imagination. 
The first: 

" Men practically acknowledge that women are their superiors 
when they raise their hats to them; and in other forms of def- 
erence they recognize their superiority and bow to the ladies." 

Not of purest ray serene; an amethyst, let us say. 

" Look, too, at the hazards, the risks, the physical danger that 
ladies would be exposed to at public meetings." 

For example, here! 

" We can easily picture a refined woman, dressed in the height 
of fashion, saying something in a speech at a public meeting 
to which some coarse and ignorant woman, or woman of ill 
repute, might make objection in the most insulting language." 

Shocking ! shameful ! Ah, but listen— 

"Worse still might happen, if she made a spirited reply to 
such a woman, who would, perhaps, not hesitate to strike her 
and make shipwreck of her costume, with the possible result that 
she would go home with a black eye, a damaged nose, torn gar- 
ments and dishevelled hair, and even her hat not on straight, but 
alas! all awry, a terrible thing for a woman, as every woman 
knows." 

Is it not a gem ? A cat's-eye, shall we say ? 
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" So why should woman seek to enter the foul arena of politics 
by winning the right to vote? She would do much better, and 
be much more at home, in winning hearts. In that she is, and 
always has been, and always will be, unrivalled, and she will be 
wise to limit her prowess to her own sphere in which she is the 
undisputed queen." 

A sapphire, surely ! 

" As there is much pitch in politics, I predict that, after due 
experience, her watchword would no longer be ' Votes for Women !' 
but rather, 'Home, Sweet Home!'" 

A pearl. 

"As a married man, and a sincere friend and admirer of the 
ladies collectively, I advise them all to leave politics and voting, 
with all their rough-and-tumble work, and battling for the spoils, 
to men. They — the men — are made of commoner clay than the 
sirens and ministering angels to whom they raise their hats in 
acknowledgment of their superiority to themselves." 

By all the gods, another amethyst! 

" Politics makes strange bedfellows, and in politics all are 
equal, good, bad and indifferent ; and bad women, or women will- 
ing to sell their votes, would probably be far more numerous and 
controlling at all political assemblages, and the polls than good 
women, if we had woman suffrage. Moreover, the bad and cor- 
ruptible women would generally be under the control of politi- 
cians of the male sex and be quite willing to do their dirty and 
corrupt work. In politics we cannot choose our company, all 
citizens having equal rights and privileges, and no one can be 
excluded from a public meeting." 

A handful of black opals, if you please ! 

"Woman in her own sphere is not merely useful and orna- 
mental, but a blessing. She is an angel in the house, but if 
she had a vote politics would demoralize her, notwithstanding all 
arguments to the contrary." 

Notwithstanding ! Notwithstanding all arguments ! The same 
yesterday, to-day and forever. Shall we say a turquoise ? 

" A woman's greatest charm, if not her crowning glory, is her 
modesty, and this should never be sacrificed in any degree for 
politics, office or anything else. Yet how could she preserve it 
in the rough-and-tumble strife and tobacco smoke of the often 
dirty and disreputable politicians she would have to associate 
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with? Let woman stick to her natural sphere; let her rejoice 
in the fact that she is a woman; let her worship womanly stand- 
ards; let her throne remain firmly established in the home pro- 
tected by the man of her choice and let her stop aiming to be 
manly." 

A ruby, this, beyond a doubt! But better yet this gleaming 
Koh-i-noor : 

" Woman should be proud of her position as it is and content 
with being a thing of beauty and a joy forever." 

And best of all this "fitting description of her charms"; 

" O ! woman in our hours of ease, 
Uncertain, coy and hard to please, 
And variable as the shade 
By the light quivering aspen made, 
When pain and anguish wring the brow, 
A ministering angel thou!" 

A string, a string of pearls ! 

Such the gems, the glowing, gleaming gems of thought. Why 
not, indeed, say sternly, " Notwithstanding arguments " when 
thus allowed to bask in iridescent dreams ? 

I may say, in passing, that the talented wife of my good friend, 
the distinguished banker, is a life member of the Equal Franchise 
Society. 

A LESSON IN CONTKADICTIONS. 

So much for the reverberations. Now for a lesson in con- 
tradictions! A composite photograph of the objectors is hardly 
attainable. But a composition of the objections may be at- 
tempted. These are the ingredients: On the one hand — 

Women would forsake their children to vote. 

On the other — 

They would not vote at all. 



And so on in pairs — 

Their political antagonism to their husbands would destroy the 
family. 
They would vote as their husbands vote. 



They already exercise greater power indirectly than they could 
hope to wield directly. 

They are not capable of passing upon public questions. 
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They now hold a superior position. 
They are and should be held subordinate. 



They are not equipped to teach. 

Their chief duty is to train their children's minds. 



They should become experts in governance before seeking the 
franchise. 

Under no circumstances should they attempt to deal with 
political problems. 



They are now accorded equal opportunities to earn their 
livings. 

They ought not to compete with men in the rude world of 
business. 



They are not fitted for holding office. 

They are permitted to serve on school boards. 



They should be satisfied with the existing enlightened gov- 
ernment. 

Politics is a mire of corruption. 



They are mercenaries. 

They are visionaries. 

They cannot understand or appreciate economies. 
Their business is to manage the household and safeguard the 
expenditures. 



They would insist upon holding office. 

They would not assume official responsibilities. 



Chivalrous men can be relied upon to protect the interests of 
women of their own class. 

Witness the arduous endeavors of sixteen hundred men teachers 
in this city to obtain "equal pay for equal work" for fifteen 
thousand women teachers. 



They are socialists. 
They are individualists. 
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They are too ignorant to vote. 
They are too wise to want to vote. 



And so the wheel goes round and round. Let us pass on. 

A VITAL PHASE. 

I come now to a phase of this problem which has not been 
touched upon in these meetings. And yet, from the view-point of 
actual accomplishment, it is to my mind the most vital. Grant 
that men's innate sense of justice may in time impel them to 
recognize the equal governing rights of all women who own 
property, pay taxes or earn their own livings. Grant that hus- 
bands may accord to the wives of others and even to their own 
the opportunity to vote if the demand shall become general. 
Grant that fathers may become glad to bestow upon their edu- 
cated daughters the advantage of participation in directive gov- 
ernance. Grant that the time may come when the scales will 
drop from the eyes even of those women who now stand dogged- 
ly, obdurately, resentfully, pathetically, between their own sex 
and its righteous emancipation, not only blinding their own 
eyes, but shutting out the sunlight of equality and freedom from 
the eyes of those to whom they should be true and loyal. 

Eemain inertia, indolence, intolerance, products of bigotry, of 
dogma, of superstition. Eeligion is the inspiration and the 
Church is the guide of civilization. But authority is greedy, and 
men holding it, frocked or unfrocked, are but human; however 
firmly pledged to truth, no whit less prone to error. And the 
multitude, as ever since the world began, from sincerest motives, 
find refuge from disquieting Eeason in faithful obedience. Al- 
legiance rendered, millions lave their hands and, yawning, turn 
their heads, conscience free from duty done. Here lies the 
stumbling-block, here the mighty obstacle which must be removed 
to clear the path of enlightenment and of progress. 

THE MINISTER. 

Steps forward the minister of good intent, the clergyman be- 
nighted. Upon what ground does he base his insistence that 
human beings endowed alike with mind and spirit are and of 
right ought to be classified as one-half governing and the other 
half governed? Because God so willed. Authority, the Bible. 
And the evidence ? It is here from Genesis, second chapter ! 
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" And the Lord God caused a deep sleep to fall upon Adam, 
and he slept; and He took one of his ribs and closed the flesh 
thereof. And the rib which the Lord God had taken from man, 
made He a woman and brought her unto the man." 

That is the whole of it. That is all there is. Upon that 
solitary verse hang all of the arguments, all of the solemn ad- 
monitions. Because woman was formed from a man's rib, is de- 
scended directly from what the French call a cottelette, it was the 
deliberate intention of the Creator to make her a subject of man, 
and when she sets up a claim of equality she violates a divine 
ordinance. That is the reasoning, that the declaration. True, 
Genesis asserts also or rather asserts primarily that "male and 
female created He them" absolute equals in the eyes of the 
Lord; but why consider a mere contradiction? It does not fit 
the case. Moreover, it cannot be explained, so let it be ignored. 
The subject sex must be kept in subjugation. So the extracted 
bone stands as the theological progenitor of all womankind. 

Poor Adam! His sons and grandsons to this very day and 
generation possess all of their ribs. Was his that was taken 
returned after Eve was made or did he walk through life lop- 
sided, perchance cursing the day when fastidiously he refused 
to pick a wife from the herd ? And poorer Eve ! Moulded from 
a mere spare rib, reared on unripe fruit and destined, through 
her multifarious daughters, to cringe to the end of time before 
a creature made of dirt ! Yet such, we are assured, was the plain 
intent of God, the Maker of the universe. 

Do you believe it ? No. Nor can anybody who has traced the 
legends to their origins. The first chapter of Genesis says that 
man and woman were created on a basis of perfect equality; the 
second that woman was made from the man's rib. If one account 
is true, the other cannot be ; if one version was inspired, the other 
was interpolated. Which the better withstands the test of re- 
search and examination ? 

THE STORIES OF CREATION. 

Ezra, the scribe, compiled the books of the Old Testament 
during the captivity in Babylon which began only 586 B.C. They 
comprised the laws, the wonderful legends, the proverbs and the 
songs which had been transmitted through successive generations 
by word of mouth and pinpricks upon leather. They contained 
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and contain now in modern translations no reference to the 
story of creation. That was an afterthought. Forty years ago 
its origin was unknown. Not until the famous inscriptions were 
unearthed from the ruins of Nineveh by the British Museum in 
1872 was the true source of the Biblical account definitely es- 
tablished. Then it was found that Ezra had taken it bodily from 
the Chaldean tradition. He could not well have done otherwise. 
The legend had stood the test of incalculable time. The narra- 
tions of all great peoples coincided — Aryan, Persian, Parsee, 
Etruscan, Hindoo — all confirmed the version of the Zend-Avesta 
and the Bundehesh to the effect that the Ahuramazda first created 
a single androgynous being with two faces, separated later into 
two personalities. Here was the source of the Biblical account of 
the creation of male and female at one and the same time upon 
a basis of perfect equality. 

THE LEGEND EEOM TAHITI. 

The other came from Tahiti, whose ancient story reads : " Tarao 
caused the man to fall asleep, and while he slept, he took out one 
of his ivi, or bones, and with it made a woman, whom he gave 
to the man as his wife, and they became the progenitors of man- 
kind. The woman's name was Ivi, which signifies a bone." So 
comes to us not only the early biography, but even the name of 
our unhappily unwed ancestress. 

But why did the scribe Ezra interject this remote and con- 
tradictory myth? The answer is plain and significant. The 
women of Babylon were comparatively free and independent. The 
women of Israel were absolute subjects, the property first of their 
fathers and then of their husbands. Then as now the status 
quo was of prime importance. Its maintenance was essential 
to acceptance of the book. The men of Israel, like some men 
of to-day, would not part with their paternal authority. So 
from far-away Tahiti was drawn the law to fit the need. Woman 
was not made a subject to conform to the tenets of religious 
faith. Eeligion was made to conform to the existing subjection 
of woman. And there the matter stands to this very day. 

Why do I dwell upon this circumstance? Why pay attention 
to mere legends ? Why take the trouble to establish the origin or 
the greater antiquity of either ? No question of fact is involved. 
Nobody now pretends that this tradition is the record of an actual 
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occurrence. True. But from the legend is drawn a lesson and 
the force of that lesson is felt to-day. Justifying the deduction 
of equality are the beliefs of all of the great, partly civilized 
peoples of antiquity. Warrant for the theory of subjugation is 
found in a solitary tradition of barbarism interpolated to supple- 
ment the dominance of physical force with the authority of adapt- 
ed religious faith. To-day no less than at the time of the cap- 
tivity, the tenets of Tahiti are used to smother as with a pall the 
aspirations of womankind. To-day as then woman is taught that 
she sins against God when she seeks the freedom of equality. 
And thousands and thousands so believe. How vital, then, it is 
to be able to say and to prove : The story adduced to show God's 
intent, either through His mode of actual creation or the lessons 
to be drawn therefrom, to deprive one-half of the human race of 
their natural rights — that story is without foundation in fact 
or in enlightened legend. 

THE TEACHINGS OP PAUL. 

But what of it? asks the clergyman. It is the dictum of the 
New Testament, not of the Old, that we heed. " Bead the fifth 
chapter of St. Paul's Epistle to the Ephesians," was the tri- 
umphant declaration of a well-known minister at a recent meet- 
ing in this city. "Bead the Bible." And we comply. We do 
read the Bible, but not as he, seeking a segregated monition to 
fit a case. We read it with understanding. And we inform him 
at the outset that St. Paul did not write the Epistle to the 
Ephesians. That might be considered a sufficient answer to his 
disingenuous demand. But we would not beg the question thus. 
We prefer to meet it fairly and squarely and submit it to the 
test of logic and comprehension. The solemn injunction appears 
in the first Epistle to the Corinthians and elsewhere. We will 
not now question its authenticity, and its explicitness is obvious. 
The words are familiar : 

" Wives, be in subjection to your husbands." 

" The husband is the head of the wife." 

" The man is the image and glory of God, but the woman 
[alas !] is the glory of man [alone] ." 

"Let the women keep silence in the churches: for it is not 
permitted unto them to speak; but let them be in subjection, 
as also saith the law. And if they would learn anything, let them 
ask their husbands at home." 
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There is no mistaking Paul's meaning. If his words be ac- 
corded a general application, they constitute a decree of virtual 
enslavement of all women to the end of time. But what was the 
basis of his admonitions? What reasons did he offer for en- 
joining the perpetual subjugation of women? Here they are: 

" For the man is not of the woman, but the woman of the 
man; for neither was the man created for the woman, but the 
woman for the man." 

" For Adam was first formed, then Eve." 

"to gain the jews." 

So here we are again confronted by the missing rib. The 
legend from Tahiti is the ground and the only ground for Paul's 
command to women to be in subjection to their husbands. True, 
be bids men love their wives and mercifully refrains from order- 
ing women to love their husbands. They are required only to 
" fear " them. But the point is that Paul's direction cannot be 
separated from the tradition of the rib. Upon that and nothing 
else it depends absolutely. If you recognize the one, you must 
believe the other from which it sprang. No additional authority 
is cited ; none whatever is found in the teachings of Christ ; none 
apparently exists anywhere. Now you can see why the wiser 
prelates hold fast to the legend of Tahiti, borrowed by Ezra the 
scribe. Disavow it and you remove the very corner-stone of 
Paul's injunctions, and the whole structure of implied subjection 
falls to the ground. 

But why did the enlightened apostle accept this version of 
creation in preference to the better-substantiated account which 
signified a basis of equality? For the same reason that Ezra 
incorporated it in the Book of Genesis — to meet an existing con- 
dition. Paul was a Pharisee and the son of a Pharisee. He im- 
bibed the doctrines of his sect from youth, and in his works later, 
as he himself declared, " to the Jews " he " became as a Jew " 
that he "might gain Jews." So he espoused the legend which 
conformed to the custom of the Jews. Here again woman was not 
placed in subjection by an inspired mandate of religion; re- 
ligion was fashioned to hold her in the subjection which then 
prevailed and thus, as Paul says, to "gain the Jews." 

He went further. He recognized and confirmed the law of 
Israel which conferred upon a father the actual ownership of his 
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daughter as property. To him that "hath power as touching 
his own will " was accorded absolute authority to give or not to 
give her in marriage. To give her was to do "well," but not 
to give her was to do "better." And Paul lauded spinsterhood 
and belittled motherhood. " Adam," he declared, with unction, 
"was not beguiled, but the woman, being beguiled, hath fallen 
into transgression." In that single phrase is the pith of Paul's 
attitude toward the women of Corinth and Thessalonia. He 
doubtless was sincere; he may have been justified; the condi- 
tions then prevailing may have been such as to require the appli- 
cation of the measures which he adopted. But times have 
changed. Not what Paul said then, but what Paul would say 
now deserves the greater consideration. 

" Beware of dogs " doubtless was a timely warning to the 
Philippians, " Drink no more of water " was likely enough good 
advice to Timothy, but it does not follow necessarily that we of 
to-day are expected either to shun faithful animals or to drink 
only wine. 

EPISTLE TO THE AMERICANS. 

To interpret moral and religious law with understanding and 
due regard for its application to changed conditions, not to mis- 
apply monitions meant only for a certain people at a certain 
time, is the true mission of our spiritual guides. Paul was the 
greatest of apostles charged with a mighty task which he nobly 
performed. Would that God would send to us one equally en- 
lightened as of to-day ! Our need is not vain repetition of minute 
directions to the tribe of Judah or the tribe of Benjamin. Nor 
can it be satisfied from words addressed to Corinthians or Thessa- 
lonians. What we want is an Epistle to Americans, charged with 
the spirit which made this the land of freedom, which struck off 
the shackles of the slaves and which some day will enforce recog- 
nition of the existence in every human breast of the right of in- 
dividual liberty subordinate only to conscience and to God. 

But "Thus saith the law." Not the law of Nature. No. 
Before Nature's eyes all stand alike — the multifarious plants, the 
herbs, the trees, the flowers, the conscienceless animals, male and 
female, are recipients in equal degree of her beneficent care, of 
her protection from heat and cold, of safeguarding instinct, of 
consideration and kindly feeling among men. And even as be- 
tween humans, Nature draws no line with respect to life, liberty 
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and the pursuit of happiness. Ability to achieve, capacity to en- 
joy and inborn desire to do nobie deeds are distributed share and 
share alike. To neither sex is bequeathed even an approximate 
monopoly of faith, courage, self-sacrifice or any of the virtues 
which are held in high esteem. We may not deny the perfect 
fairness of Nature. 

PERSONAL LIBERTY AN INHERENT RIGHT. 

Nor, as we have seen, is there the slightest warrant, even in 
dogmatic legend, for asserting that, in this most important of 
all relationships, the law of God contradicts the law of Nature. 
Consequently, the law of Nature, which holds all animate things 
upon an exactly even basis of perfect equality, must stand. From 
every conceivable view-point woman's right to participate in gov- 
ernance is inherent, and as such pre-eminent, surpassing all 
minor prerogatives, transcending all other privileges — a truth as 
self-evident and as worthy of striving to sustain as is that which 
constitutes the crux of the American man's Declaration of In- 
dependence. Hear what Governor Winthrop said to the Pil- 
grims : 

" There is a liberty of corrupt nature which is inconsistent with 
authority, impatient of restraint, the enemy of truth and peace, 
and all the ordinances of God are bent against it. But there is 
a civil, a moral, a Federal liberty, which consists in every one's 
enjoying his property and having the benefit of the laws of his 
country; a liberty of that only which is just and good; for this 
liberty you are to stand with your lives." 

Mark the comprehensiveness of the definition and the sharp- 
ness of the distinction. The difference is that which lies between 
incorrigible error and immutable truth, between love of ex- 
pediency and fealty to principle, between the power of physical 
force and the weight of noble example. The task of the Pilgrim 
ancestors was to clear the ground and sow the seed. That of 
the Pilgrim descendants is to keep the fields free from tares 
till they shall become, in the words of the beloved disciple, " white 
for the harvest," and this can never happen while the land dedi- 
cated to universal freedom continues to be ruled by a class whose 
authority is fixed with the unreasoning certainty of a Brahmin 
caste by the incident of sex. 

But should not the governing power be wielded exclusively 
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by those who are able to fight for the nation, by the defenders 
who must and do bear the burdens of strife? That is the final 
question — the last word from the last ditch. 

BETWEEN BARBARISM AND CHRISTIANITY. 

All resolves to an issue between war and peace, between bar- 
barism and civilization, between Mohammedanism and Chris- 
tianity. It seems, in the process of halting development, a cruel 
test, unjust, remorseless and pitilessly unmerciful. For others 
I cannot speak. But for myself I accept the challenge. Shall 
I tell you why ? Not many years ago, on one of the rare occasions 
that come to one whose time is filled, I found myself in the 
place of my birth, one of those little villages nestling among the 
hills of New England, one of those tiny cradles of liberty with 
which you may be familiar. It was in the springtime when the 
trees were beginning to show the fresh evidences of their life and 
the dainty buds of Nature were opening shyly to the sunbeams. 
On the day I arrived the little remnant of that portion of the 
Grand Army of the Eepublic had paid fitting tribute to their 
honored dead. The simple ceremonies were concluded. The 
beautiful memorial service had been rendered and all had gone 
when, as the sun was disappearing behind the hills, I found my- 
self in the little churchyard. No stranger even could have 
failed to appreciate the nobility of the old town as his eyes fell 
upon the flowers here, there and everywhere, betokening the un- 
wonted number of lives that had been sacrificed upon the altar of 
unity of nation and personal freedom. No son returning could 
have failed to feel a glow of pride, tinctured with infinite sadness, 
that there lay the bones of a greater proportionate number of 
those killed in that awful war than anywhere else in the whole 
country. 

I stopped by the plain stones upon which were recorded the 
dates of births and deaths of a family whom best I knew. A 
father and a son. " Killed in the service of their God and their 
country for freedom's sake " was the inscription. And upon the 
mounds rested the wreaths placed that day by the hands of their 
comrades who yet lived, yet loved, yet revered as brave men do 
love and do revere the memories of those who have perished in 
performance of duty. And close to this stone was another, also 
recording the time when the spirit passed laway, but a few months 
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later, from her who was the wife of the father and the mother 
of the son. And with her slept the child. Upon the stone was 
no inscription, upon the mound there lay no petals of the flowers 
of remembrance. Not unwept, not unremembered, but unrecog- 
nized and — shall I say unhonored? — lay the mother and the 
child. 

WHO BEAR THE BURDENS. 

And I wondered as I stood there who do bear the burdens 
of war? Through the mist of years I could see the happening 
in that small hamlet at that dread time. I could hear as they 
heard the thunderbolt of Sumter sounding and resounding among 
those hills of Vermont. No need to interpret the shock. In that 
peaceful community, no less than in the capitals and the cities, 
the message was understood. It was death for the individual or 
death for the nation. And how splendid the response ! I could 
see the grim, earnest face of that father, the eager eyes of that 
son when the word came that their country called and slaves 
demanded freedom. And I could see that dry-eyed, bravely 
smiling mother holding the child upon her shoulder, that this 
might be the last image left on their minds and in their hearts 
as they went away to the war and whatever fate betide. 

The imagination could follow them without a blush. They 
were brave men. Into the clash and crash they went, members of 
the first brigade, always at the point of greatest danger, pos- 
sessing courage without limit, hearts without dismay, eager to 
fight, willing and ready to die for the cause which they considered 
just and noble. 

And turning to the other page I could see the picture in the 
window I knew so well. I could see the mother, her simple duties 
done, sitting in the chair upon which as a lad I had climbed, and 
looking, looking down the village street and waiting, waiting, wait- 
ing for the tidings of only what God had willed. In Virginia was 
excitement, comradeship, possibly glory; but there by the little 
window was only helpless, patient, anguished waiting in the name 
of God, for love of country and for freeing of the slaves. One 
could almost see the eyes of her who sat there begin to fade, 
almost hear her steps begin to falter while, through the unend- 
ing days and months and years, she clasped to her bosom the 
prattling child and taught it the words to plead with the god 
of battles to save and not destroy. And when came the fateful 
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message. Father and son gone forever. Memory only left. 
Look to the window now from down the village street and fathom, 
if you can, the depths of one woman's soul as with folded hands 
and broken heart she looks upon the child. 

"hers not to season why." 

Yes, who bear the burdens of war? Custom answers. Go 
stand in the churchyard of any village in this great land and 
read the answer on the stones. " In the service of their God," 
yes; " In the service of their country," yes; " for freedom's sake," 
nobly true. Not a word would we erase from that perfect tribute, 
not a flower would we take from that wreath of honor. But 
might we not all over the land do on next Memorial Day what 
I could not help but do on that Memorial Day — gather a few, 
a very few, wild blossoms from the brookside and place them 
tenderly upon the resting-place of the mother and child? In- 
scription? No. She fought in no battle. She bore no arms. 
No word had she to say, no act to do respecting need or cause. 
Hers not to reason why, hers but to give — to give all, husband, 
son, child, the love of her heart, the light of her eyes, the hope 
of her care; all, all, all that was on earth to make her wish to 
live. Hers not to reason why, hers but to give and die. 

If it be true that God means that His children shall clutch 
at one another's throats to the end of time, then truly only those 
who can and love to fight should be permitted to pave the way. 
If broken limbs should transcend broken hearts, then women's 
voices should be stilled. But let those who feel thus take their 
fitting station behind the warring Mohammed. There is for such 
no place in the footsteps of the gentle Christ. God meant that 
for some inscrutable reason you women should suffer as you do 
and as men do. But simultaneously He implanted in every hu- 
man breast, woman's as well as man's, the right to reason why. 
And if to-day the spirit of that brave man could speak from the 
unknown, I cannot but believe that it would say, " Stamp upon a 
single stone these words, ' For our God, for our country, to free 
the slaves, we died together.' " And so the words I would leave 
last in your minds shall be : Not to die in war unless it be a holy 
war, but to live in peace, in hope, in help to humanity, in love 
and care of children; so let true men and noble women live and 
work together. 



